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“ Again I long for lakes that lie between 
High mountains, fringed about with virgin firs.’ 


Practical Observance of Arbor Day 


Our great presidents and states 


The Past unto the Present cries 
Arise, ye more than blind, arise 
For I who felled the forest low 
Would now again a forest grow 
But what is done I can not mend 
so unt you @ message send 


Plant Trees 


Plant Trees 


Let us grow with the trees we plant. Arbor 
Day should be a tree-planting day for every- 
body, adults as well as children. The necessity 
for the increase of tree production and the de- 
velopment of interest in the individual citizen 
in trees, tree preservation and tree planting will 
rapidly bring Arbor Day into greater signifi- 
cance 

The traditions inseparably associated with our 
forests would seem to be sufficient to make 
trees almost sacred in the United States. The 
Nation was literally carved from the forests by 


its tounders. 


large majority of cases 


Many 


commanders 


men have come in a 
from the forested sections of the country. 
»f our most renowned military 
were born and lived in the forested areas of the 
United States. The 


got their iron of resolution 


soldiers of the Revolutior 


and hardihood i 
the pioneer life of the woods. The “ pioneer’ 
regiments of the Rebellion were largely com 
posed of men who had won their first battles of 
life in the forests; for the most part they were 
armies of woodchoppers and lumbermen 

The planting of trees is a natural obligatior 
on the part of the boys and girls and the men 
and women of America. It is a duty handed 
down by the pioneers through their nobility of 
character and vigor of action which was im- 
parted by their rugged life in the forests 
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Now that these valuable assets in character 
building (the forests) are being threatened with 
extinction, it is imperative that they be regen- 
erated and brought back to their former luxuri- 
ance of reforestation. Reforestation is the 
planting of trees on land that has been deprived 
of trees. Much of this work is being carried 
on by the State, considerable by individuals and 
still less by communities or townships. 

The planting of communal or township for- 
that could he 


easily to Arbor Day celebrations 


ests is something adapted very 

\ plan of 
reforesting a certain section of idle land that 
will not produce agricultural crops at a profit, 
should be laid out by the citizens of a com- 
munity whereon the children of the schools could 
spend the entire day in setting out young trees, 
listening to talks on forestry and the signifi- 
cance of trees. Reforestation relates to the 
general welfare of the Nation and in this re- 
spect is a patriotic endeavor. Children should 
know this. They should know the importance 
of forest recreation as it relates to the health 
of the individual and that city-bred folks need 
the forests and outdoor life as a source of in- 
vigoration. A boy or girl can accomplish very 
little without the support of a strong, healthy 
body. This is another reason why we should 
plant trees and be interested in forestry 

Some organizations and communities 
have started the planting of memorial groves 
to commemorate the memory of the men who 
fought for Uncle Sam in the World War. This 


This planting 


civic 


is meeting with popular appeal. 
could be carried out along the same 
community planting. But work 
be carried on successfully unless arrangements 
are made in advance of Arbor Day for the 
supply of trees, either through the Conserva- 
tion Commission or other sources and a plan 
carefully considered for setting out the trees. 
The New York State College of Forestry will 
be glad to advise all those interested on how to 
handle the trees and the tract of land involved. 

for establishing or at 


lines as 


such can not 


Another inducement 
least starting an extensive planting project on 
Arbor Day by the cooperation of the school 
children is the fact that such reforesting enter- 
prises are good profit-paying investments. A 
properly planted forest and properly managed 
forest, both of which are not difficult of accom- 
plishment, will bring a return of at least 6 per 
cent on the investment and with the prospect of 
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higher prices of lumber the financial earnings 
will undoubtedly greatly exceed this figure. 
Every township and every county in the Stat 
has plenty of land that needs reforestation whicl 
is now lying idle as an expense upon the com- 
munity. Let the school children of New York 


be practical conservationists; constitute them 
at least one day in the year, the reclaimers of 


the waste land of the State. 
een 0 seen 
Audubon Bird Pictures 


rhe National 
that for vears has been issuing an in- 


Association of Audubon So- 
cieties 
creasing series of colored pictures of birds 
drawn by America’s best artists, is now issuing 
a special series of six each year, which to- 
gether with an Audubon button are supplied to 
school children when formed in groups known 
as Junior Audubon Clubs. The teacher whx 
assembles such a group receives without cost t 
herself a year’s subscription to the beautifully 
illustrated magazine Bird-Lore, which in every 
issue contains hints and helps for those desiring 
to become better acquainted with the wild birds 
and to teach children concerning them. By this 
plan the child pays a fee of 10 cents and is 
supplied material that costs the Audubon So- 
ciety on an average of 20 cents in each case. 

Many of these junior groups build bird boxes 
and the numbers constructed by them have been 
known to run as high as 175,000 in a single 
season. The children are taught the value of 
birds to agriculture; methods of attracting and 
protecting them, and the names and habits of 
many of our valuable songsters. 

The work is not a complete course in orm- 
thology, but is simply the beginning of work in 
bird study —the kindergarten aspect of nature 
study. 

This work is strongly indorsed by educators 
everywhere and has grown with great rapidity 
during the years. At the present time more 
than 1,700,000 children have been enrolled in 
Junior Aubudon Clubs. Of this number 9890 
clubs, with a total membership of 217,781, have 
been organized in the State of New York alone 

This offer is open to all teachers or leaders 
of other groups of children everywhere. Cir- 
cular containing full information will be sent 
upon request to T. Gilbert Pearson, President 
Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York 


City 
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High School Pupils Planting Trees in 


a 
School 

It is within the province of every rural school 
in the State of New York to give a new mean- 
ing to Arbor Day by undertaking tree planting 
m a practical basis 

If every rural school district will undertake 
to plant, instead of one tree, an acre of trees, 
several thousand acres of land now entirely un- 
productive can be utilized profitably each year 
and interest in the science of forestry stimu- 
lated among school children who could apply 
the knowledge a few years later on their own 
land with profit to themselves and benefit to the 
locality. 

It costs no more for a school to plant an acre 
of trees than to plant one tree. Trees for pub- 
licly-owned land are furnished free by the State 
Conservation Commission, and two active men 
can plant 1000 trees a day, or sufficient for one 
acre, 

Under the provisions of the conservation law 
a city, town or school district may acquire by 
purchase or gift, or take over lands in its 
possession for forestry purposes. The law also 
authorizes the Conservation Commission to 
assist and advise local boards in reforesting 
work. A small tract of woodland operated in 
connection with a school would offer many 
advantages along educational lines other than 
the teaching of forestry. It would afford a 
place for field excursions in nature study, biology 


City Reservoir Watershed, Newburgh 


x 
Forests 

and botany, and might also be used for picnics 
and recreational purposes. 

Every district school forest, in addition to in- 
creasing the value of the land, would serve to 
demonstrate to people throughout the district 
the advantages to be derived from planting 
trees on idle land, and the adoption of a policy 
of tree planting by school districts would 
greatly accelerate the reforesting of idle land 
throughout the rural sections. 

Several school districts already are partici- 
pating in the movement with most encouraging 
results, their plantations ranging from 1 to 10 
acres. Donations of land for school district 
forests probably could be secured in a majority 
of cases, and the Conservation Commission, in 
addition to furnishing trees, is prepared to 
assist and advise the local boards in the refor- 
esting work. 

In the town of Constable, Franklin county, is 
one of the largest school district plantations in 
the State. Ten acres were donated to the dis- 
trict, and the school children have planted 10,000 
trees, half white pine and half Scotch pine, 
under the direction of the farm bureau agent. 

One year’s preparation would suffice for per- 
fecting a plan for school forests in any school 
district. A canvass of the district would deter- 
mine what land, if any, could be secured free of 
charge and turned over to the local board for 
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a communa! forest, the cost of fencing, the 


varieties of trees best suited to the soil and the 


In 


cases it probably would be found that not onl) 


most approved method of planting man) 
the land but posts for fencing the same would 
be donated by residents of the district who ap- 
preciate the benefits that would accrue to the 
community from the planting of such a forest 
not the least of which would be lowering the 
taxes of the district. The cost of maintaining 
1 one-room school in most rural districts ranges 
from $800 to $1200 a year. White pine planta- 
tions have been found to yield 40,000 board feet 


of lumber an acre when 40 years old, or an 
average of 1000 board feet of lumber an acre 
each yeat \ forest of from 60 to 80 acres 
would yield annually from 60,000 to 80,000 


board feet with a stumpage value of about $15 
a thousand board feet, or a total value of $900 


$1200. Such a forest would make a school 


tr 
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self-supporting after the first tree planted had 
come to maturity 

In a majority of the 


rural school districts 


there is more than twice this area of idle land 
which could be used for forestry purposes, and 
such a forest could be established by planting 
from 1% to 2 acres of young forest trees eact 
year for 40 years. All the work of planting 
could be done by the school children in connec- 
tion with their Arbor Day if 
quicker results were desired, a planting team of 
two men could plant 6 acres a week 

The Conservation Commission is prepared t 
cooperate with all school districts that desire t 


exercises or, 


start communal forests, both in furnishing 
trees and all information as to planting the 
same 


ALEXANDER MACDONALD 


Conservation Commisstoner 





School Boys Enjoy Tree Planting 


Spring planting should be done before the buds have begun to make new growth 


Wher 


trees are moved from a warm locality to a colder one for planting, the new bud growth often 
gets well started before the ground in which the trees are to be planted is ready to receive them 


The reverse is true when the trees are moved to a warmer place for planting, since here the 


soil is ready long before the frost is out of the 


ground in which the trees have grown. For 


these reasons it is decidedly advantageous to have planting stock grown in the vicinity where 


the planting is to be done 
soil is sufficiently dry to be worked 


As a general rule, spring planting should be done as soon as the 
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How Trees and Shrul 


. yr 
Improving Your 

There ts m New York State a large number 
tf high schools that still keep the old name of 
academy, and to many people the latter name 
is more interesting and pleasing than the more 

mmon one of high school. The academies g 
back to the time when the classics were a most 
important element in education and the nam 
academy has its origin in one of the great 
classic nations —Greece. The first academy 
vas at Athens where there was not a building 
but a grove laid out with bits of water and shady 
walks where the philosophers and Athenian 
youths gathered informally as teachers and stu- 
lents. The Greeks, who looked upon beauty in 
their physical environment as of the first im- 
portance, probably could not have conceived of 
a school in unattractive surroundings and it is 
somewhat discouraging to reflect that a people 
preceding us by over two thousand years should 
have had a more wholesome and advanced point 
if view than ourselves. 

The desirability of attractive surroundings 
for a school could not reasonably be questioned 
by anyone. The principal argument for them is 
the same as that for having attractive homes in 
which to live, attractive clothes to wear and 
attractive parks and public buildings; that 1s, 
the enjoyment and satisfaction that come from 
living in contact with beautiful things and feel- 
ing a share in the ownership of them — things 
which help to counteract the strain of our mod- 
ern business and industrial world. There are 
many other reasons why pupils, as well as teach- 
ers, school boards and parents, should take more 
interest in the improvement of school grounds. 
It is a matter for civic pride to have beautiful 
school grounds; they benefit the whole com- 
munity just as any public improvement does 
[t also is sometimes possible to use the planting 
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improve School Grounds 


School Grounds 


about a school for study The effect of the un 


provement of the grounds on the school building 
itself is not often given consideration but is 
very important 

There are in New York State many handsome 
new school buildings with bare or shabby 
grounds about them. It is obviously unfair to 
a building of this character not to provide a 
decent setting for it. It is much as if a good 
looking boy or girl should wear ragged or ill 
kept clothes. When the number of people wh« 
see a school is considered, it must be acknowl- 
edged that it is desirable for it to be well 
dressed. 

The question of just what to do in improving 
the school grounds is one that will need to be 
decided differently according to the particular 
case. No general rules can be given for such 
work, all depending on the location of the 
grounds, their size, the character of the build- 
ing, the requirements for play and athletics, the 
soil, etc. There are so many things to be taken 
into consideration that the work should not be 
done hastily; it is a case of being sure you are 
right and then going ahead. 

Tree planting by itself is not school ground 
beautification; there need to be shrubs as wel 
as trees, lawns, well-made walks, etc. The plant 
ing of trees is, however, a feature of the work 
in which pupils are apt to be interested and it 
can be made—especially on Arbor Day —a 
starting point for a comprehensive scheme of 
improvement. Arbor Day is selected as a good 
day of the year for planting trees but it does 
not mean that the trees are not to be thought 
of before that day or dismissd from mind after- 
wards. The planting of a few, or even one 
tree, is something to be done only with fore- 
thought and care; just as a good tree in the 
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right place is a great addition to a school, so 
a poor tree in the wrong place detracts from a 
school —and far too many poor trees can be 
seen now on our school grounds. One great 
reason for so many of these poor trees is that 
they are given no care after planting. It is too 
much to expect a tree to flourish without pro- 
tection from injury, some cultivation and water- 
ing perhaps, and a little trimming when needed ; 
if this care can not be given it is better not to 
plant at all. 

Arbor Day should then mean more than the 
planting of some trees and the holding of some 
exercises; it should represent a logical step in 
plans that have already been formulated with 
a picture in mind of a school and its surround- 
ings which will be bevond criticism 





What does he plant wh 
He plants, 
In love of home and loyalty 
And far-cast thought of civic 
His blessings on the neighborhood, 
Who in the hollow of His hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree 


plants a tree? 
in sap and leaf and wood, 


good 
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The Schick Test 

During the past few weeks considerable news- 
paper publicity has been given to the application 
of the so-called “ Schick test” among school 
children of New York City and elsewhere. Dr 
William A. Howe, state medical inspector of 
has following statement 
relative to this important medical discovery: 

The Schick test is a means of determining 
the immunity or susceptibility of a person to 
diphtheria. Though it was discovered by an 
Austrian physician in 1913, it has but recently 
come into use in this country. It 
consists in injecting into the skin of the person 


schools, issued the 


extensive 


tested, a small amount of diphtheria toxin 
Should the person so injected be susceptible t 
the disease, a small area of redness appears in 
a few hours around the point of injection, and 
persists for several days. Should the person be 
immune no such reaction occurs. 

When the person is found by the test to be 
susceptible to diphtheria, immunization is estab- 
lished by injecting in the same manner and 
with the same precaution a small amount of 
toxin-antitoxin. Three injections are given at 
weekly intervals. A slight redness and swell- 
ing occur at the site of injection but no ill 
effect should follow. This method of immuni- 
zation is thought to last a life time. Immuniza- 
tion by diphtheria antitoxin, the system 
formerly used, lasts only a few weeks. Many 
cases are now recorded under the Schick sys- 
tem where complete immunity has existed for 
eight years, with every appearance of perma 
nency. é 

This system when so perfected that it can be 
more extensively used, promises to exert an 
effective control over one of the most fatal of 
children’s diseases. School authorities, particu- 
larly medical inspectors, are advised against its 
general use but are encouraged to favor its 
administration in the hands of physicians known 
by wide experience to be fully familiar with 
the solution to be used and the method of its 
administration. 

When the solution is properly prepared and 
given in the right quantity by an experienced 
physician, there is no danger in its administra- 
tion. Its administration, however, should not 
be undertaken, except after consultation with 
the State Department of Health or its accred- 
ited representative. 
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Good Fishing Is a Result of Protected Forests 


Enjoying a Trip in the Open 


The approach of spring stimulates our desire 
to get out away from the haunts of winter to 
a place where we see, hear, smell and feel the 
wonders of nature and can enjoy the mystery 
f it all. 

Much of the pleasure of a trip in the open is 
n its preparation. It is well to decide when 
and where to go, the main object of the trip, 
and who is to compose the party. Comfortable, 
adequate clothing, a lunch and a jacknife, pos- 
sibly a notebook are about all the necessities 
Remember that a camera is better than a gun. 
If there is a dog along be sure to have him 
trained to “ follow” instead of letting him run 
wild, because he is apt to spoil the trip by scar- 
ing away the birds and animals or getting into 
mischief. He is not necessary for protection; 
for a few stones or a stick will generally ward 
off any wild or domestic animal to be met with, 
provided they are not molested 


The most successful hikes are those made 
alone or by small groups. It is generally better 
to take along a prepared lunch than to plan on 
cooking something. Chocolate and raisins serve 
the purpose nicely. This eliminates the neces- 
sity of carrying cooking utensils and leaves 
more time to enjoy the great out doors. 

En route we should go quietly, following 
roads, paths and trails where possible, and be 
careful not to molest other people’s property 
nor to destroy anything. If we open gates, we 
will close them. If we climb over walls and 
dislodge stones, we will restore them to their 
places. We will avoid crossing newly-planted 
fields because there are more things of interest 
along the fences. The birds are more often 
found along the fences while there are generally 
more flowers in the fence corners than out in 


the open. Here we should find old birds’ nests 


(Concluded om page 174) 
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An Arbor Day Message 
Qn the wall of a log shack in the wilds of the 
summer a copy of 
Joyce Kilmer’s poem entitled “Trees.” The 
rough native of the northern woods who lived 
in this cabin, although surrounded by virgin 
feel that even he needed the 
inspiration of _ this 


Adirondacks I saw last 


forest, seemed to 
frequent and repeated 


nessage : 


I think that I shall never see 
\ poem lovely as a tree. 


\ tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth's sweet flowing breast 


\ tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


\ tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain, 
Who intimately lives with rain 


l’oems are made by fools like me, 
Rut only God can make a tree 
In the midst of the congested tenement dis- 
tricts of our great cities there is the same love 
for trees and flowers and the same inspiration 
in the message which they bring. True, trees 
may be seen only in the parks; but school 
gardens are highly prized and teach the same 
great lesson. A few years ago a little crippled 
lad in Public School 107, New York, wrote the 
following Arbor Day message to the Commis- 
sioner of Education 
As we live right in the heart of ‘ Old Greenwich 


Village,’ we have no flowers around us except in our 
classroom. All 1 have to do is to look toward the 
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window and see the jack-in-the-pulpit preaching to al! 
his congregation. Saxifrage, violet and yellow violet 
are listening with steady, keen ears to hear Jack 
preach his daily sermon, ’ - 

In our school yard we have a garden in which many 
flowers grow. You would think that because we are not 
living in the country that we have no flowers, but our 
teacher brings all the flowers to our class. And another 
thing is that some of our parks are like the country 
When you take a trip up to Central Park you can see 
all the lovely flowers you want to see and many beau 
tiful birds. There is a driving association which takes 
us up to see all these nice things. 

Many who live in the country do not appre 
ciate the beauty and the richness of plant and 
tree life all about us. Another lad writing of 
Arbor Day as observed in the large city schoo! 
which he attended said: “ The teacher told us 
all about the fun country boys have. They 
know the names of the birds by hearing then 
sing, and know every tree in the forest by 
sight.” It would be interesting to know how 
well this standard could be met. 

The observance of Arbor Day from year t 
year whether in our forest regions, in rural and 
village communities, or in cities, by the hun 
f thousands of boys and girls in the 


dreds 
schools, and in many places with the united i 
terest of parents and patrons, must mean a 
greater love for Nature in every form, and a 
greater respect for trees and growing plants 

There is a local and immediate purpose i 
the Arbor Day program. It is through the 
interest aroused at such a time that many schoo 
grounds have been improved and made beaut) 
ful. Trees and shrubs should be planted; but 
it is important that they be given protectior 
and care 

There is also a more distant objective; th 
value of the tree as an economic factor, the 
value of our forests, is almost beyond measure 
Many a country has learned this lesson wher 
The Empire State can not guard to 
We have no de- 


too late. 
sacredly its forest preserves. 
sire to rank first among the states in lumber 
production, as we did in 1850. Our greatest 
natural resources, however, are still our forests 
and these must be conserved if commercia 
supremacy is to continue. 

But there is something even greater thar 
economic or commercial gain. And if this 
greater lesson is not brought home, on Arbor 
Day and on every other day, all else will be 
of little worth. The tree, in the park or in the 
forest, for the little lad in the cripple’s class 
or for the rough woodsman of the north 
country, may well symbolize the higher and 
nobler aspirations of us all. 

Grorce M. Wrey 
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Arbor Day Proclamation 


In accordance with the provisions of law requiring the Commissioner of 
Education to designate the day to be observed as Arbor Day in this State, the 
following dates are hereby named for the various sections of the State: 

First district. Long Island and the counties of southeastern New York, 
including Putnam and Dutchess — Friday, April 14th. 

Second district. All of the State not included in the first and third districts 
Friday, April 21st. 

Third district. Northern New York, including the counties of Warren, 
Hamilton, Herkimer, Lewis, Jefferson, St Lawrence, Franklin, Clinton and Essex, 
and the Catskill region in the counties of Ulster, Delaware and Greene — Friday, 
April 28th. 

\n intelligent planting of trees and shrubs on school grounds does much 
toward making school life happier for both teachers and pupils. And not only the 
planting is essential, but it is equally necessary that there be proper care during all 
the days following Arbor Day. It is the hope of the Education Department that 
all our schools will take advantage of the opportunity afforded by Arbor Day, not 
only through formal exercises but also by planting trees and shrubs that will 
beautify the school grounds. 

It is suggested that, should weather conditions on the date designated in any 
section be unfavorable to permit carrying out any proposed program which includes 
tree planting, the exercises should be postponed for one week. 

FRANK P. Graves 
Commissioner of Education 


Many Schools Provide Milk New York City School Boys in 
Milk feeding for undernourished — schoo! Annual Field Day Games 


hilds as been "eC o forty cities : , . : . —— 
; lren ha hearty _introduce gags sorty cue New York City is planning for its seventeenth 
ind twenty-eight incorporated villages in this P . . 
. . , season of public school field day games. This 
State. In some schools it is provided twice ii : 
: vear 175 schools will compete for medals and 
laily, in the middle of the morning and in the " 
; . trophies, donated by the Sunday World. It is 
middle of the afternoon session: im some ; ; 
“ae estimated that one million boys have competed 
schools it is served in the middle of the morn- eee 
F ; 1 1 in these field days, and a total of 58,210 medals 
ing only \ graham cracker is usually taken : 


vith the milk. The milk is ordered in half-pint 


sealed bottles. The school provides straws, and 


have been pinned on the proud breasts of the 
winners in the various events. Entries for this 
each child sips his milk from the bottle through year’s events close April 25th. They are in 
the straw. No equipment is needed. Paper charge of the department of physical education 
ips are used if the dealer will not deliver the of which Dr A. K. Aldinger is the head. Ir 
nilk in half-pint bottles speaking of these games Dr Aldinger says 

The milk feeding in most communities is “TI know of no more inspiring sight than t 
onducted without expense to the board of witness the competitions in track and _ field 
ducation as the children themselves are asked events. I have been watching these games dur- 
to pay for the milk. For the children who need ing the past 15 years and have seen the wonder 
the milk and can not afford to pay, funds are ful results which have been obtained. These 
isually obtained from the local mothers’ clubs competitions have greatly aided in building uy 
and parent-teacher associations or other organ- splendid bodies and have been the means of 


izations. The milk feeding at school has been stimulating fair play, honesty, alertness and 








the means of teaching many children to like 
milk who at home had refused to drink it. Its 
value therefore is educational as well as nutri- 


tional 


obedience to rule, which are assets in their rela- 
tions in the game of life. Competition is one of 
the prime incentives to promote interest it 
health-giving sports.” 
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A 12-year-old Scotch Pine Plantation, Fulton 


Town Forests 


When we started out as a nation in 1776, 
practically all the present United States, with 
the exception of the treeless region known as 
the Great Plains, was covered with fine forests. 
The early settlers had to cut the trees in order 
to clear land for their homes and for farming. 
Then, with our rapid increase in population 
there 


grew up a big demand for lumber and 


other wood products; in order to supply this 
need a great lumbering industry was built, the 
business of which was to cut the trees and con- 
vert them into boards and the many other things 
made from Everyone believed we had 
enough timber to last for all times so naturally 


wood. 


little thought was given to whether or not we 
were cutting our forests faster than they were 
growing and also little or no attempt was made 
to stop forest fires, which have destroyed as 
much timber as has been used. 

Now, after 145 years, we find that five-sixths 
of our original forested area has been cut over 
or burned over and that we are cutting our 
remaining forests four times as fast as they are 


growing, which, of course, we can not continue 
to do if we are to have forests for our future 
needs. Because of careless methods of logging 
followed by repeated forest fires, our cut-over 
areas are growing only a small part of what 
they should and an area two and one-half times 
as large as the State of New York is growing 
nothing of any value. Six-tenths of our ré 
maining timber is west of the Mississippi river 
and one-half is located in the three Pacific coast 
states. It costs as much to transport this far- 
distant timber to us as the timber itself is worth 

New York, which 70 years ago lead all the 
states in the production of lumber, now has t 
import from states nine-tenths of the 


lumber she needs, and although we have more 


other 


paper mills than any other state, we are de- 
pendent upon Canada for more than half the 
pulp wood required to keep our mills going. 
New York uses more wood products than any 
other state since she contains more people and 
more wood-using industries. One of our great- 
est needs is to grow more timber right here at 
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home. We have in New York an immense area 
of land which is only good for growing trees 
but which is now either entirely idle or growing 
We 


also have a most favorable climate for forest 


only a small part of what it should grow 


growth, so it is only a question of reforesting 
or planting small trees on these lands. 

In a great many communities throughout the 
State there are large quantities of land of this 
character which can be secured at from $3 to $4 
an acre. One of the best ways to provide for 
our future timber needs and at the same time 
put this idle land to work is for the towns to 
establish municipal forests. This idea is a very 


old one in foreign countries, where in some 


have owned and managed 
forests Probably the 
best known is the “ Sihl”” forest in Switzerland, 


cases certain towns 


for hundreds of years. 
of which the town of Zurich gained possession 
in the year 853. For over one thousand years 


this forest has been managed under the prin- 


ciples of forestry and today it is in as good 
condition as ever, 
for 
* communal 


after yielding a yearly crop 
than ten centuries. All 
forests,” as they are called 


of timber more 


these * 
in Europe, help pay the town expenses and som« 
of them return sufficient revenue to pay mort 
than all the other town 
Besides proving a profitable investment, a town 
forest will supply the local needs for lumber at 


school and expenses 
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reasonable prices; will keep our paper mills 


and other wood-using industries operating 
within our State; will protect the water supply 
of the towns and will serve as an ideal place 
for picnics and other outdoor recreationa 
activities. 

Suitable nearby land can, as a rule, be easily 
obtained ; young trees for reforesting publicly- 
owned land can be secured from the State Con- 
servation Commission at the nominal price of 
50 cents a thousand trees; the actual work of 
planting is simple and can be easily and success- 
The State Col- 


lege of Forestry will give assistance and co 


fully done by school, children. 


operate in establishing town forests. 

The town of Malone in Franklin county has 
one of the leaders in establishing town 
On April 30, 1920, the 
40,000 
young trees on land presented to the town by 
the Malone Light and Power Company. It is 
planned to complete the reforestation of their 


heen 
forests in America. 


school boys of Malone planted some 


town forest this spring. 
Other towns in New 
the example of Malone. 


York may well follow 


——Q——— 


“The true planter and teacher united in on 
shall be declared the best benefactor of moderr 
chief for 


Morton 


times — the 
Sterlina 


provider posterity.” 





Town Forests Will Transform 


Idle Land from a Liability into an Asset 
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Recreational Opportunities in Our Public Forests 





fn Adirondack Lean-to for Public Shelter 
Adds to the Enjoyment of Camping 


With Arbor Day and the thought of trees 
comes the annual desire to plan for a vacation 
in the forests —the regions where trees are 


supreme. For the satisfaction of that longing 
New York State is exceptionally well supplied 
These forests are located 
in Various State so that 
me of them is fairly accessible to every resi- 


with public forests. 


sections of the some 
dent. It is to give a general idea of the loca- 
tion and extent of these public forests and the 
ways in which they may be used for public 
recreation that this paper is prepared. 

First of all, from the standpoint of size, we 
should mention the Adirondack Forest Pre- 
serve, located in the heart of the Adirondack 
mountains, containing the highest mountains, the 
greatest collection of lakes, and the best wilder- 
ness areas in the State. To this region of 
public land of nearly two million acres boys and 
girls can go with their parents for two weeks 
of camping merely by securing a permit for a 
camp site from the Conservation Commission, 
It is possible also to travel through 
hiking or automobiling, or by 


Albany. 
this forest by 


canoe on the water trails, stopping over for a 
night or two at the many, public camp sites 
without securing any permit. Of course, the 
first to pitch their tents on the camp sites are 
the ones who can be served when the demands 
are greatest. 

In the Catskill mountains is another public 
forest of less area than that in the Adirondacks 
but where the same rules and regulations govern 
for recreation uses. The opportunities for canoe 
trips are not so good in the Catskills but for 
hiking and automobiling the attractions are 
fully as strong. 

When we come to consider the public forest 
which is the most extensively used for camping 
and picnicking, we must turn to the Palisades 
Interstate Park. Here we find boys and girls 
up to a number greater than 75,000 going int 
this park during the summer vacation for camp- 
ing trips of two weeks. In addition to these 
hundreds of thousands go to this park for pic- 
nicking and other fun. Every boy and girl in 
New York City should learn more about this 
wonderful summer camping ground. 

The boys and girls of the western part of 
the State now have a public forest to which 
they can go during the summer vacation. This 
is the new Allegany State Park, located about 
60 miles south of Buffalo and very near the 
city of Salamanca. 
ing areas are already prepared and are supplied 
with tents which may be rented for one night 
or for two weeks. In this way an ideal vacation 
can be enjoyed at a very low cost. The boys 
and girls who live in the western end of the 
State should learn all about their new forest 
and the opportunities it offers for a vacatior 


In this public forest, camp- 


outing. 
The Adirondack, the Catskill, the Palisades 
and the Allegany Parks are the principle public 
forests in New York. There are other areas 
where trees form an important and conspicuous 
part of the landscape. Beginning at the eastern 
end of the State mention should be made of the 
following : 
Mohansic Lake Reservation in Yorktown 
Thatcher Park near Albany 
Saratoga Springs Reservation in Saratoga 
county 
St Lawrence 
rence river 


Reservation along St Law- 


(Concluded on page 175 
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Planting Plan for the North Maw Street School, Spring Valley Made by the 
State College of Forestry 


The plants indicated in the plan are as follows, the number at the left bemg the identifying 
number, and that at the right indicating the total number of the various plants required 


1 Juniperus virginiana. Red cedar 4 
2 Ulmus americana. American eln 2 
3} Pinus montana mughus. Mugho pine 2 
4 Cornus florida. Flowering dogwood 

5 Crataegus cordata. Washington thorr 

10 Rhododendron maximum. Great laure 12 
11 Rhododendron carolinianum. Carolinan rhododendron 12 
12. Berberis thunbergii. Japanese barberry 19 
13 Cornus alba sibirica. Siberian dogwood 18 
15 Comptonia asplenifolia. Sweet fern 20 
16 Pachysandra terminalis. Japanese spurge 35 
17 Ligustrum ibota regelianum. Regel’s privet 8 
18 Lonicera morrowii. Morrow's honeysuckle l¢ 
19 Rhodotypos kerrioides. White kerria 13 
20 Spirea vanhouttei. Van Houtte’s spirea 1§ 
21 Forsythia intermedia. Golden bell C 
22 Ceanothus americanus. New Jersey tea 1 


> 
23 Viburnum lantana. Wayfaring tree ] 
24 Acanthopanax pentaphyllum. Five-leaved aralia 1 
30 Parthenocissus quinquefolia. Woodbine 
31 Parthenocissus tricuspidata) Boston ivy 
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A Trip in the Open 
(Concluded from page 167) 
to look at and study. We will record their loca- 
tion for later inspection. Along the fences we 
the burrows of rabbits, wood- 
‘hucks or possibly skunks. The burrows of 
the skunk can generally be identified by the 


may also find 


partly-digested pellets of insects 
In places 


presence of 
within a foot or two of the entrance. 
we may find traces of field mice or rabbits that 
have procured their food during the winter by 
girdling young trees or bushes that were partly 
covered with snow. We may also find traces 
of where pheasants have stayed during a severe 
storm. 

When we come to a brook or a stream we 
should approach it from the side opposite the 
sun or in such a manner as to prevent our 
shadows from scaring the fish. In the small 
ponds we should find turtles, frogs, toads etc. 
besides many smaller forms of life known as 
insects. In case we see a snake there is no 
cause for being alarmed, because with few ex- 
ceptions they are not only harmless, but very 
interesting. 

Sometime during the trip we should reach a 
woods or small grove where we can sit down, 
still on the watch, and listen while we think over 
Let us group our ex- 
We should 
have seen some animals, birds and insects as 
Have we observed something 


all that we have seen. 
periences according to their kind. 


well as plant life. 
new about an animal we have seen before or 
added a new one to our list? Remember that it 
is always possible to find many insects in the 
spring. They are in and on the ground, in and 
on the water, in the trees and shrubs as well as 
flying about us. 

In case a shower overtakes us, do not let it 
spoil the day because if we keep on moving we 
shall not take cold even though we do get wet. 
Remember that plant life needs the showers as 
well as the wind and sunshine. In case it rains 
and if there is thunder, it is better not to stand 
under tall trees, especially if they are dead, for 
a dead tree often attracts lightning. There is 
no use being afraid of lightning because we 
shall never see the flash that strikes us and 
thunder is only the report of a flash of lightning 
that has already occurred. 

No true lover of trees and the woods will be 
guilty of such depredations as starting a fire 
without putting it completely out before leaving ; 
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stripping the bark from the beautiful, white 
birch or ripping up a whole vine to get a few 
blossoms of arbutus. Nor will a good woods- 
man leave a picnic site or camping place lit- 
with paper, boxes or other 
refuse. We should either burn or bury sucl 
things and leave the camp site in the same con- 


dition in which we would like to find it. 


tered discarded 


—_Q————_ 


Schools Order 10,000 Trees 
Orders for 10,000 trees received 
by the State Conservation from 
nine schools in Watson, Lewis county, whicl 


have been 


Commission 


will unite in an Arbor Day celebration to insti- 
tute a township school forest that will ulti 
mately contain 100,000 trees. 

The orders were for 5000 pine 
5000 Scotch pine. All the trees will be planted 
by the pupils, the program calling for the plant- 
ing of 10,000 trees every Arbor Day until the 
entire tract of 94 acres bought by t'.e town has 
been reforested. 


white and 
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Governors of New York 
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10 Enos T. Throop, 1829-32 





Enos T. 


Throop 


Governor 


When Governor Van Buren resigned in 
March 1829 to become Secretary of State in 
the cabinet of 
Lieutenant Governor Throop became the Acting 


the 


President Andrew Jackson, 


Governor for the remainder of term for 


which Van Buren had been elected. Before he 
became Governor he had been a lawver of con- 
siderable prominence at Auburn and had occu- 
pied several political positions in Cayuga county. 
He had been a member of Congress in 1815 and 
office to failed to 
because of a measure 


1816, an which he be re- 


elected his support of 


increased the salaries of congressmen 
From 1823 to 


1827 he was a state circuit judge, but resigned 


which 
He thereupon resigned his seat. 


this office to become a candidate for Lieutenant 
Governor along with Van Buren who was run- 
ning for the office of Governor in the elections 
of 1828. Van 
party politics in a certain measure gave him 


His association with Buren in 


his power and prominence. 


His administration as Acting Governor was 


somewhat stormy because of his opposition to 
the construction of the Chenango canal by the 
State. 


to helieve 


The condition of canal finances led him 


that this was a measure which he 





should oppose in spite of the opposition which 
Subsequent to the 
elections of 1830 the opposition to him in the 


it was bound to engender. 


districts through which the canal was to run 
became so bitter that he declined renomination 
for the 1832, 
defeat. 


elections of because he scented 
In his message to the Legislature at its ses- 


sion in 1830, he devoted several pages to the 
schools and the necessity for well-trained teach- 
ers. “A free government,” he said, “can not 
be maintained by an ignorant population.” In 
1831 he again reverted to the subject of poorly- 
trained teachers and added to it a consideration 
of the lack of suitable textbooks. 


sage to the Legislature of 1832 he commended 


In his mes- 


particularly the Rochester experiment of com- 
bining mechanical labor with school instruction 
At this session the Legislature amended some 
details of the act relating to common schools. 

Subsequent to his term as Governor he was 
appointed as naval officer of the port of New 
York, and after that as minister to the King 
dom of the Two Sicilies where he served until 
1842. After a residence in Paris he returned to 
this country and devoted himself to agriculture 
in which he became a noted authority. 


_—— 


Recreational Opportunities 
(Concluded from page 172) 

Clark Reservation near Syracuse 

Battle Island Park in Oswego county 

Enfield Falls Reservation near Ithaca 

Watkins Glen at the head of Seneca lake 

Letchworth Park at Portage and Genesee 

falls 

Cuba Lake Reservoir at Cuba 

Niagara Falls Reservation at Niagara Falls 

All these preserves are interesting examples 
of different types of New York State scenery 
Many of them have woodlands as a part of their 
interesting features. In a few of them oppor- 
tunities are afforded for camping but in nearly 
all of these smaller public lands picnicking is 
one of the important and popular uses. 

With such a wealth of public forests available 
to the boys and girls of today it is an interesting 
thought to have in mind on Arbor Day of each 
year when we can plant trees to make more 
forests for the boys and girls of the future 
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Notes from the Field 


A conference of the Orange County Teachers 
Association was held in Middletown March 18th 


A county spelling bee for grammar school 
pupils of Columbia county will be held at Phil- 
mont May 27th 


Marathon High School has organized an 
athletic association and the board of education 
has decided to appropriate $1500 to help finance 


it. 


From April 1921 to January 1922, the pupils 
of the Port Jervis public schools have deposited 
in savings banks $11,717.79. The number of 


depositors is 1446 


For the purpose of determining the sentiment 
of the parents of pupils attending the Water- 
town High School as to the functioning of the 
school, and to secure advice and recommenda- 
tions that may lead to its betterment, Principal 
Gary M. Jones recently mailed more than 200 


letters asking an expression of opinion 
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Commercial teachers ft the southern tier 
counties held a conference in Elmira on March 
11th, organization was 


effected 


when a permanent 


Three thousand elementary school pupils ir 
milk off set 
undernourishment Of this number, 800 are 


Syracuse are drinking daily to 


receiving free milk 
At. we. GR 
girls was held in Syracuse last month. 


conference for high schoo 
Dele- 
gates were present from many schools in cen- 
tral and western New York 


The local board of managers of the West- 
chester County Normal School, to be located in 
White Plains, has organized by electing George 
T. Burling as chairman 


A recent enumeration of the public schoo 
children of Syracuse showed that there were 
2150 children of the 


which is about 10 per cent of the total 


Hebrew race enrolled 
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